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A Voyage of Discovery, made under 
the Orders of the Admiralty, in His 
Majestys ships Isabella and Alexan- 
der, for the purpose of exploring 
Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the 

robability of a North-West Possage. 
By John Ross, K.S. Captain, Royal 
Navy. London. 1819. 4to. pp. 396. 


In the early numbers of the Literary 
Journal, and when the expeditions to 
the Northern Regions were preparing, 
we gave a full account of the previous 
discoveries that had been made, and of 
the several attempts to find a passage 
to the Pole, undertaken by successive 
voyages. At the same time, by a Map 
of the Arctic Regions, we made our 
readers acquainted with the subject, 
and stated the preparations made for 
the two expeditions, one of which 
consisted of two vessels, the Isabella 
and Alexander, under the command of 
Capt. Ross were intended to proceed 
together by the north-westward through 
Davis’s Strait; and the other consist- 
ing of the Dorothea and Trent, under 
the direction of Capt. Buchan were to 
proceed in a direction as due north as 
might be found practicable through the 
Switzbergen seas. It is already known, 
that both expeditions have returned, 
some months ago; the Narrative of 
Capt. Buchan is now in the press, but 
that of Capt. Ross is published, and as 
it contains much curious information 
relating to a subject of considerable in- 
terest we purpose noticing it at some 
length. 

The official instructions given to Capt. 
Ross, and of which a copy is inserted 
in his work, were, that he should make 
the best of his way to Davis’s Staits, 
ascertain the direction of the currents, 
avail himself of every means of im- 
Proving the geography and hydrography 
of the Arctic Regions, collect specimens 


nagdoms, &c. ; but the main object of 
© enterprize was “ the solution of the 
ong-agitated question, respecting the 





anes ofa passage from the Atlantic | 
: the Pacific Ocean, by way of Davis's | 
trait and Baffin’s Bay.” 
Vou, II, 


The two ships the Isabella of 385 
tons, andithe Alexander. of 2524 tons, 
having been fitted up purposely for the 
voyage and equipped with every neces- 
sary that might aid them in the objects 
of it, reached Lerwick in Shetland on 
the 30th of April 1818, having on board 
scientific gentlemen, and a choice crew 
of men, many of whom had been on 
board Greenland ships for several years. 
On the 3rd of May they left Shetland, 
and on the 26th when in Latitude 58° 
36 N. Longitude 51° 00’ W. saw the 
first iceberg, or insulated mountain of 
ice, which appeared to be about forty 
feet high and a thousand feet long. 
bg following is our Author’s account 
of it:— 


“ Tmagination painted it in many gro- 
tesque figures; at one time it looked some- 
thing like a white lion and horse rampant, 
which the quick fancy of sailors, in their 
harmless fondness for omens, naturally 
enough shaped into the lion and unicorn of 
the King’s arms, and they were delighted ac- 
cordingly with the goodluck it seemed to au- 
ger. And truly our first introduction to one 
of these huge masses, with which we were 
afterwards likely to grow so familiar, was a 
sort of epoch in our voyage that might well 
excuse a sailor’s divination, particularly 
when the aspect with which it was invested 
tended to inspire confidence, and keep up 
the energies of the men; a fecling so re- 
quisite for an enterprise like ours, where 
even their curiosity might be chilled for 
want of excitement. 

“Jt is hardly possible to imagine any 
thing more cxquisite than the variety of 
tints which these icebergs display; by night 
as well as by day, they glitter with a vivid- 
ness of colour beyond the power of art to 
represent. While the white portions have 
the brilliancy of silver, their colours are as 
various and splendid as those of the rain- 
bow, their ever-changing disposition pro- 
ducing effects as singular as they were no- 
vel and interesting.” p. 30. 


The following day, they met with a 
much larger iceburg which consisted 
apparently of three stratums, the upper- 
most of indurated snow, the rest 
opaque, except a bluish transparent 
vein which intersected it horizontally. 
The Admiralty had given instructions 
that in order to ascertain the direction 
of the currents, so soon as they had 
pursued 65° North, they should once a 


P 





day throw overboard a bottle closely 
sealed, and containing a paper stating 
the date and position at which it was 
launched ; and for which purpose each 
ship was supplied with papers with di- 
rections in several languages that who- | 
ever might find it should take measures _| 
for transmitting it to the Admiralty. 
In consequence of these instructions | 
Capt. Ross on entering Davis’s Straits 
onthe Ist June, dropped his first bottle. | 
On the same day they saw land South | 
of Coquin’s Sound, where that excellent | 
navigator, Baffin, is said to have landed | 
on his return from his last voyage. In | 
Latitude 66° 22’ N. and Longitude 56° | 
37’ W. they met with much ice which | 
they avoided with difficulty; one of 
the icebergs was three hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, and twelve hunilred — 
feet in length, with a torrent of water | 
running down its side. Proceeding on- j 
ward, on the 9th, they made fast to | 
an iceberg of convenient height from — 
which they made excellent observa- | 
tions: some Eskimaux now came off | 
to them, from whom they learnt that | 
the ice was close all the way from thence } 
to Disco and that no ship had yet got | 
up thither. Various stones and a stra- | 
tum of gravel were found on the iceberg, | 
specimens of which were collected, and — 
several rare birds were killed on it; _ 
this was in Lat. 68° N. Long. 53 W. 
On the 14th, a ridge of icebergs were 
seen of every variety and shape that | 
can be imagined, of several of which | 
Capt. Ross took sketches, plates of which | 
are here given; in the,Waygatt, they 
found forty-five ships employed in the 
Whale Fishery, all detained by the ice. 
After a perilous progress through the 
ice, in which they acknowledge to have | 
receivcd much assistance from the mas- 
ters of some Greenland vessels, the 
Isabella and Alexander arrived in | 
Latitude 70° 54’ N. and Longitude 54° 
10’ W. close to Land-ice, near Unknown | 
Island, so called by the Danes; when | 
John Sacheuse, an Eskimaux, native 
of South East Bay, Greenland, who 
had accompanied the expedition from 
England as interpreter, was ordered to , 
go on shore and communicate with the » 
natives, this was on the 29th of June. 
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“ ° . 
sith a begs ok = ng 2 ge a _ was sent to bring him | to p atag os a little nearer, having nothing 
ink actanll emote of bods. , off, when the poor fellow was found | i hag = ys with which 
“ Their village lying on the south-side of wan wg collar-bone broken, naving: t} i i : that + ye ' a a ch 
the bay, appeared to consist of a few huts with the idea as expressed by himself of | o6 f the . : oak pa ao 
made of seal skins, sufficient for the resi- “plenty powder, plenty kill” overloaded | oe Ail orig tn pon 
dence of about fifty persons. Being desi- his gun, and occasioned this accident | leoes were exchanged “seg + Se a 
nahy procuring a sledge and dogs, I of-| which prevented his managing his | purpose, though each party secmed in re 
ee ce ce eens nae | mee lechergs wens found Bere in| degiee to recugnine cock others language 
with much honesty of principle, however, a ee aground in depths vary- ‘ise sg Be ead ry et a Sead 
ing from sixty-three to one hundred | @iscevet that they spoke the Humooke dia- 


refusing to accept the rifle till they had i 
; ¢ Dame « ain oe lect, drawling out their words, however to 
brought the sledge, they soon returned, » a whale was also seen for the an unusual length. He immediately 


. . » . e e fi ’ , . . >» 
ee ane and dogs in a boat pe ime since they had entered the adopted that dialect, and holding up the 
managed by five women, dressed in deer rctic Circle: the ice now frequently presents, called out to them “ Come on!” 
por — pus ote called an umiack, closed in upon them and the crews of | to which they answered, Naakrie, naalt- 
+ seal ‘at i. A ta women standing. I | the ships were compelled to save a pas- | rteat-plaite. “ No, no—go away;” aid 
= of these women, taller than | sage through, which was done with other words which he made out to mean, 
¢ rest, were daughters of a Danish resi- * that they | d we were , 
diet. be os Sede much difficulty. The shore between | at they hoped we were not come to de- 
~~ : _ woman, — Latitude 75° 192° d 0 stroy them. ‘The boldest then approached 
_“ We soon became intimate with our vi- _— P 2’ and 76°, formed a to the edge of the canal, and drawing 
sitors, and invited them into the cabin, | $Pacious bay, in the midst of which rose | fro, his boot a knife repeated “Go 
4 . ms « . c gf 
at they were treated with coffee and | 8 remarkable spiral rock, which Capt. away ;”— I can kill you ‘ Sacheuse not 
>I ' © © ° . . . ‘ aia , ’ 
| eh = ~~ omy taken. After} Ross named Melville’s Monument, in | intimidated, told them he was also a man 
; & h cabin, they danced Scotch compliment to the memory of the late | anda friend, and at the same time, threw 
reels on the deck with our sailors, to the | Viscount, who gave him his commission | #¢foss the canal some strings of beads and 
animating strains of our musieian. . : " . a checquered shirt; b 8 
2 ; } ; in the navy: the ba as also called | 2 checqueree shirt; but these they beheld 
Sacheuse’s mirth and joy exceeded lelville’ y° ay was also Calee’| with great distrast and apprehension, still 
all bounds; and with a good humoured Melville’s Bay. Very high mountains | gayjine, « Go away, don’t kill us.” Sac 
officiousness, justified by the important dis- of land and ice were seen to the north heuse now threw them an English knife 
tinction which his superior knowledge now | side of this bay forming an impassable | Saying, “Take that.” On this they ap 
gave him, he performed the office of mas-| barrier, the precipices next the sea | proached with caution, picked up the knite, 
ter = oy ceremonies, An Eskimaux being from one thousand to two thou- then shouted and pulled their noses ; these 
master o ceremonies toa ball on the deck sand feet high. A whale was here actions were imitated by Sacheuse, who 
of one of His Majesty’s ships in the icy 1: - {in return, called out, “ Heigh ” pul 
, : harpooned which measured forty-six Pit ; ee? Ber 
seas of Greenland, was an oflice somewhat f i i Monte tile onan’ ht f dens ling his nose with the same gesture. ‘They 
new, but Nash himself could not have per- | Tet mm Zengih, us bone eight feet six | now pointed to the shirt, demanded what it 
formed his functions in a manner more | inches, which supplied the ships with | was, and when told it was an article of 
appropriate. It did not belong even to| blubber for light and fuel should they | cloathing, asked of what skin it was made. 
Nash to combine in his own person, like | have been obliged to winter on the ice. | Sacheuse replied, it was made of the hair 
Jack, the discordant qualifications of sea- On the 7th of August the two ships of an animal which they had never scen, 
anan, interpreter, draughtsman, and master encountered the most eminent dangers | °” which they picked it up with expressions 
of ceremonics to a ball, with those of an]. : : ‘ — of surpris They ‘ beg: ask mi 
‘= the ice. which would have dashed an | ° "Pte: ley now began to ask many 
active fisher of seals, and hunter of white ; 4 = questions, for by this time, they found the 
Jions. ordinary whaler to atoms, but owing to | jancuage spoken by themselves and Sac 
, ‘ ' m - - e Pp = . pb / . N ( wal 
“A daughter of the Danish resident, the admirable manner in which the dis- heuse, had sufficient resemblance to enable 
about eighteen years of age, and by far the | covery ships were fitted, they stood the | them to hold some conversation. 
best looking of the groupe, was the object tremenduous collesion with the ice and “ They first pointed to the ships, eagerly 
of Jack’s particular attentions, which being | with each other. ‘T'wo days afterwards asking, “© What great creatures those 
observed by one of our officers, he gave they were much surprised by the appear- | WCTe ”? “Do they come from the sun or 
him a lady’s shawl ornamented with span- niete: a eaasiidl: wads tin me “ oe the moon?” “Do they give us light by 
gles, as an offering for her acceptance, lely f; hi 1 sled hy “ti night or by day?” Sacheuse told them 
He presented it in a most respectful, and | OM rudely fashioned: sledges, VY COs, | that he was a man, that he had a father 
not ungraceful manner, to the damsel, who | which they continued to drive back- | and mother like themselves; and pointing 
bashfully took a pewter ring from her fin- | ward and forwards with wonderful | to the South, said that he came trom a dis- 
ger, and presented it to him In return, re- rapidity : an attempt was made to com- tant country in that direction. ‘To this 
warding him at the same time with an clo- | municate with them which in the first | they answered, “ That cannot be, there is 
quent smile, which could leave no possible nothing but ice there.” They again asked 
doubt on our Eskimaux’s mind that he] 4. tad with a small white flag ac-| What creatures these were?” pointing ty 
had made an impression on her heart. amen , ; = a ships; to which Sacheuse replied, that 
“ After the ball, coffee was again served, complished it the next day unattended “ they were houses made of wood.” This 
and at eight o'clock the party left us, well and unarmed > his first interview with they seemed still to discredit, “answering, 
pleased with their entertainment, and pro- | the natives 15 curtous. “No, they are alive, we have secu them 
article which L conceived might be usetul red of them, what they themselves were: 
on the ice, I permitted Sacheuse to es- to which they replied, that they were lc! 
cort them, chiefly that he might hasten | ¢, . C3 » advance te, | and lived in that direction, pointing to the 
n . * ; ; from the canal, he advanced to the edge, | \, I 
their movements, and search for specimens |. 44 ¢akine off his hat, made friendly signs North; that there was much water tides 
. - <. F. . ‘ . 6 c - * ee . 7 . 
of Natural History.” p. 54-6. for those ‘Opposite to approach as he did; and that they had come here to fish forse 
"{ unicorns. It wasthen agreed that Sacheuse 





instance failed, but Sacheuse who was 


“ In executing this service, Sacheuse 
displayed no less address than courage. 
Having placed his flag at some distance 


Ve stop not to enquire ho se this they partly complied with, halting ata Ree: , | . 
We I 4 w the distance of three hundred yards, where should pass the chasm to them and [i 


Eskimaux learnt to dance Scotch reels, they vot oat of their sledges, and set upa | ®#¢¢erdingly returned to the ship to “— 
but must observe that Sacheuse having loud simultaneous halloo, which Sacheuse his report, and to ask for a plank. pon" 
semained longer on shore than was ex- | answered by imitaung it. ‘They ventured During the whole of this conversaliv' 
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the Eskimaux’s exhibited the utmost 
terror and amazement, and when the 
men were sent back with Sacheuse 
with a plank to enable them to cross 
the canal, they begged that Sacheuse 
alone would come over, which done 
they begged that he would not touch 
them, if he did they should certainly 
die: at length one of them who had 
shewn most courage ventured to touch 
his hand, then pulling himself by the 
nose, set up a shout in which Sacheuse 
and the other three joined; the pre- 
sents consisting of a few articles of 
clothing, and a few strings of beads 
were distributed among them, and 
Sacheuse changed a knife with them for 
one of theirs. Captain Ross and Lieut. 
Parry having provided themselves with 
looking glasses and knives, went to the 
natives to endeavour to get them on 
board the ships. ‘Their arrival produ- 
ced considerable alarm, but on their 
pulling their noses which Sacheuse 
had ascertained was the mode of friend- 
ly salutation with them, the fears of 
the natives vanished. ‘The impression 
made by the seeing their faces in a 
looking glass was so ludicrous that 
Sacheuse made a drawing of it, a cor- 
rect copy of which is subjoined. At 
length they accompanied the officers to 
the ship approaching which they mani- 
fested great terror and one of them 
examining every part with fear and 
astonishment, cried out in a loud tone 
“ Who are you’ What are you? Where 
do you come from? Is it from the sun 
or the moon?” Pausing between every 
question, and pulling his nose with the 
utmost solemnity. On coming on 
board their surprise was not a little in- 
creased, and shouts, halloos, and 
laughters succeeded each other; the 

seemed to have no knowledge of tim- 
ber, as two or three of them successively 
seized on the spare top-mast with the 
view of carrying it off, as they wished 
to do with every thing that came in 
in their way; one attempted to steal 
the anvil, and another actually ran 
away with a sledge hammer, while a 
third watched the opportunity of get- 
ling into the cabin and seizing Capt. 
Ross’s_ best telescope and a case of 
razors, 


‘‘ Among other amusements afforded to the 
flicers and men on board, by their trials on 
the inexperience of the natiy €s,was the effect 
pre duced on them by sceing their faces in 
‘Masnitving mirror. Their grimaces were 





rag entertaining, while like monkeys, 
i ew lirst into it, and then behind, | 
peer unding the monster which was 
Watel, , “pI their hideous gestures. <A 

! Was also held to the ear of one, who | 


supposing it alive, asked if it was good to 
eat. On being shewn the glass of the 
skylight and binnacle, they touched it, and 
desired to know what kind of ice it was. 
During this scene, one of them wandered 
to the main hatchway, and stooping down, 
saw the sergeant of marines, whose red 
coat produced a loud exclamation of won- 
der, while his own attitude and figure did 
not less excite the surprise of our tars, who, 
fur the first time, discovered some unex- 
pected peculiarities in the dress of the 
natives.” p. 92. 


Music had no influence on them ; and, 
on tasting biscuit and salt-meat, they 
spit it out with apparent disgust: they 
could not count to more then ten, but 
said their country possessed many more 
inhabitants than there were pieces of 
ice floating round the ship, which were 
perhaps a thousand in number! Their 
knives had by this time been examined 
by the armourer, who thought them 
made from pieces of iron hoop, or from 
flattened nails, and it was found that a 
piece of wood with some nails in it had 
come on shore and been picked up by 
them. Having sketched portraits of 
these natives they were presented with 
some articles of clothing, biscuits, and 
wood, and dismissed, on promising to 
return as soon as they had eaten and 
slept; the biscuits they were observed 
to throw away, and to split the wood in 
pieces and divide it amongst them: the 
parting was attended with the ceremony 
of pulling noses on both sides. The 
next day Sacheuse who alone could 
communicate with the natives was 
asked what particulars he had learned 
respecting them: 


“Among other less important particu- 
lars, we found that they had sent their wo- 
men and children to the mountains, and 
that their original intention of coming to 
the ships was, to request us to go away, 
and not to destroy them; they also inform- 
ed him, that they had watched for some 
time, to see whether the ships would fly to 
the sun or moon, from one of which they 
concluded we must have come. ) 
their companions had been so much alarm- 
ed, that he ran off to the mountains, and 
had not returned. 

“ We also found, what he had forgotten 
to tell us before, that the iron was procured 
from a mountain near the shore. They 
had informed him, that there was a rock 
of it, or more, (fer it could not at this time 
be ascertained which), and that they cut 
off it, with a sharp stone, the picces from 
which the blades of their Knives were 
made.”’ p. 98. 


On the 12th of August, accurate 
bearings were taken of the land, which 
was found to form a spacious bay, atid 


it was named after the Prince Regent, 


in commemoration of His Royal High- 


One of 





ness’s birth-day: the next day another 
party of the natives who had a good 
report of our voyages, ventured near 
enough to be invited on board by 
Sacheuse. The following is an account 
of their management of their sledges, 
one of which was of bone, in length 
four feet ten inches, and one foot ten 
inches wide. 


“ It being proposed that they should 
drive close to the ships on their sledges, for 
this purpose the eldest got into his sledge, | 
and we had thus an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the mode in which he managed his 
dogs. ‘These were six in number, each 
having a collar of seal skin, two inches 
wide, to which the one end of a thong, 
made of strong hide, about three yards 
long, was tied; the other end being fasten- 
ed to the fore part of the sledge; thus they 
all stood nearly abreast, cach drawing by | 
a single trace, without reins. No sooner | 
did they hear the crack of a whip, than | 
they sat off at full speed, while he seemed | 
to manage them with the greatest ease, | 
guiding them partly by his voice, and part- 
ly by the sound of the whip. On ap-/ 
proaching our sailors, however, they be- | 
came so terrified, that it was with some 
difficulty they could be stopped. They 
were at length fastened to the ice, and one 
of the younger men, who had come up 
behind, was Icft in charge of the whole.” 
p. 102. | 



















The party who came to see the ship 
consisted of the father, about forty | 
years of age, and his two sons, he pro- | 
mised to bring his wife on board, but | 
never kept his word. Another party | 
of natives afterwards came on board, | 
and it was attempted to discover the 
nature of their amusements. 


“ One of them accordingly began imme- 
diately to distort his face, and turn up his 
eyes in a manner so exactly resembling the 
appearance of a person ina fit of epilepsy, 
that we were convinced this accident had | 
happened, and I was about to call for as-/ 
sistance trom the surgeon. I was, how- 
ever, soon undeceived, as he immediately | 
proceeded to execute, in succession, a 
var’ oty of extraordinary gestures and atti- 
tudes, accompanied by the most hideous 
distortions of countenance. Like the si- 
milar amusements of very different cli- 
mates, these contained the indecent allu-! 
sions which are well known to form an 
essential feature in the dance of many na-, 
tions, in other respects far advanced in ci- 
Vilization. ‘The body was generally in a! 
stooping posture, aud the hands resting on 
the knees. After a few minutes, the per-; 
former began to sing “ Amnah ajah,”* and 
ina very short time the second performer | 
who had been looking at the other in si 
lence, began, as if inspired, to distort hi, 
face, and imitate the indelicate attitude.’ 


‘we 





_ ® This song, which has no interpretation, | 
is described in Krantz’s Egede, 
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of the first, and soon after tosing as cho- 
rus, “ Hejau, hejau.” After this had con- 
tinued with increasing energy for ten mi- 
nutes, the tune was suddenly changed to 
a shrill note, in which the words “ Weehee, 
weehee,” were uttered with great rapidity. 
They then approached each other, by slip- 
ping their feet forward, grinning, and in 
great agitation, until their noses touched, 
when a savage laugh ended this extraor- 
dinary performance.’”—P. 108-9. 


Having already stated so much as to 
the conduct of the natives as came on 
board the ships, we shall now give 
some general account of them, and of 
the country they inhabit : 


“The country to which I have given 
the name of Arctic Highlands, is situated 
in the north-east corner of Baflin’s Bay, 
between the latitudes of 76deg. and 77 
deg. 40 min. North, and the longitudes of 
60 deg, and 72 deg. West, thus exte nding 
on the sea-shore for one hundred and 
twenty miles in a North-west direction; 
the breadth where widest does not cx- 
ceed twenty miles, and towards the extre- 
mities is reduced to nothing. It is bound- 
ed on the south by animmense barricr of 
mountains covered with ice, which takes 
its rise in latitude 74 deg. 30 min., and 
extends to 76 deg. North. As far as could 
be judged from the ships, this barrier is 
impassable, and in many places the solid 
ice extends for several miles into the sea 
from the precipices with which it is con- 
nected. ‘The interior country presents an 
irregular group of mountainous land, de- 
clining gradually from the high ridge be- 
fore mentioned towards the sea, which it 
reaches in an irregular manner, and still 
ata considerable elevation; the sea-cliffs 
ranging from five hundred to one thousand 
fect in height. ‘This tract is almost en- 
tirely covered with ice, and appeared to 
be impassable.”—P. 115. 


A very scanty appearance of vege- 
tation of a yellowish green colour and 
sometimes of a heath brown was to be 
seen, above and at the foot of the 
cliffs, which had the look of stratifica- 
tion, but as there was no geologist 
sent with the expedition, their inqui 
ries on this subject are not very satis- 
factory. ‘The most important mineral 
production of the country is the iron 
which is found at Sawallick or the Iron 
Mountains, respecting the nature of 
which so many conjectures have been 
hazarded. Dr. Wollaston has examined 
the specimens brought home, and 
found it to contain nickel: the tollow- 
ing is the Doctor’s own account :— 

‘With respect to the iron, of which you 
obligingly gave me a 


to differ in no respect from those masses of | 


which so many have now been found on 
various parts of the surface of the carth, 
and which, in some few instances from 
tradition, and in all from the analysis, ap- 
pear tu be of meteoric origin, ‘Phey all 


specimen, it appears | 


| 





| 










contain nickel, and this contains about 
the usual proportion of that metal, which 
I estimate between three and four per 
cent., as inferred from the quantity of 
crystallized sulphate of nickel which I ob- 
tained from it; but though I can thus 
speak with decision as to the presence of 
a considerable quantity of nickel, 1 can- 
not undertake to pronounce with accuracy 
upon proportions deduced from so small a 
fragment as could be spared for this exa- 
mination.”—Appendix, p. 89. 


The vegetable productions of this 
country consist of heath, moss, and 
coarse grass: the moss, when dried 
and immersed in the oil or blubber of 
the seal or unicorn, serves for a wick, 
and produces their fire as well as light. 
Whales are very numerous and large, 
and it is the opinion of Capt. Ross, 
that this bay might be visited every 
season by the whalers to advantage, 
and that a valuable fur trade might be 
established from the number of black 
foxes actually seen by the oflicers and 
men.—The language of the Arctic 
Highlanders not only differs materially 
in the pronunciation of the words, but 
also in the names of many articles 
from that of the Eskimaux, in the 
southern part of Danish Greenland. 

The origin of the Arctic Highlanders 
is involved in much obscurity, ** nor 
(says our author) have they any tradi- 
tion how they came to this spot, or 
from whence they came; having, until 
the moment of our arrival, believed 
themselves to be the only inhabitants 
of the universe, and that all the rest of 
the world was a mass of ice.’ The 
limited intercourse our voyagers had 
with them, and certainly some difficul- 
ties in their language, we cannot but 
think the inference here drawn, a 
a hasty one: that they are the same 
people as the Eskimaux of South 
Greenland, is, however, the most pro- 


bable. 


“The dress of the Arctic Highlanders 
consists of three pieces, which are all com- 
prised in the name of * gaanick.” ‘Phe up- 
per one is made of se “al skin, with the hair 
outside, and is similar to the wounan’s 
jacket of the South Greenlander, being 
open only near the top, so as to equal the 
size of the wearer's face. At the bottom 
it is formed like a shirt, but terminating in 
a tongue before and behind, the hood part 
being neatly trimmed with fox’s: skin; 
and made to fall back on the shoulders or 
cover the head as required. ‘This is lined 
or hawk shins; 


in general with cider-duck, 
and this lining being close at the bottom, 
-and open near the breast, serves as a 


pocket. ‘Phe next piece of dress which 
scarcely reached the knee, is also uncom- 
fortably small in the upper part, so. that 
stuoping, the shin is exposed. ‘Ibis ismade 





ee 


of bear or dog’s skin, and fastened up with g 
string. ‘Ihe boots are made of seal skin 
with the hair inwards, the soles being co- 
vered with sea-horse hide; they reach ovey 
the knees, and meet the middle part of the 
dress. The whole of these are made by the 
women; the needles used being of ivory, 
and the thread is of the sinews of the sea} 
split; the seams are so neat that they can 
scarcely be distinguished. ‘They intormed 
us that in the winter, or as the weather got 
colder, they had a garment of bear skins, 
which they put on as a cloak; but this we 
did not see, nor were we able to persuade 
them to spare any part of their dress. 

“The Arctic Highlanders are of a dirty 
copper colour, their stature is about five 
feet, their bodies corpulent, and their fea- 
tures much resembling the Eskimaux of 
South Greenland.”—Page 125-6. 


The following description of Ervicl» 
of whom a full length portrait is given, 
is said to give a just idea of the whole 
tribe :— 


“'This man, who appeared to be about 
forty years of age, measured about five feet 
one inch in he ieht, his skin being of a dirty 
copper colour, rather darker than the ge- 
nerality; his face was broad, his forehead 
narrow and low, with some wrinkles, 
and the nose smalland strait; their cheeks 
full, round, and ruddy, even through the 
oil and dirt which covered them ; his mouth 
was large, generally half open, and shew- 
ing that he had lost his fore-teeth, the re- 
mainder of which were, however, white 
and regular: his lips were thick, particu- 
larly towards the middle; his eyes small, 
black, oval, and very approximate; the 
hair was black, coarse, long, and lank, and 
had certainly never been cut or combed; 
his beard and muastachios, which were suf- 
fered to grow, were scanty and confined 
to the upper lip and chin; his body was 


fleshy, inclined to corpulence ; the hands 
thick and small, fingers short and the 


fect very short and thick. ‘Though good 
humour was fully expressed in his counte- 
nance, it also bore that indiscribable mixed 
appearance of ignorance and wilduess, 
that characterizes all uncivilized people. 
fn walking, he scemed unactive, and it 
was with much difliculty be got up the ship's 
side.” —Page 126. 

The number of the tribe could not be 
ascertained, as they had no words for 
numerating higher than five, but the 
greatest number of natives seen was 
about eighteen; they are said not to 
have any knowlec lve of a supreme being 
or of a future state, do not worship the 
sun, moon, stars, Imaves, or living crea 
tures belies ve; that conjurors (ang eek 
of which they have many among th: 
can “ riise a storm, or make a cali, 
and “drive off seals, or bring then. 
They live in houses built entirely ot 
stones, the walls being sunk three fect 
into the earth, and raised to three teet 
above it; the roof is in the form of an 
arch; they have no windows; the et 
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trance is by a long and narrow passage, 
and the floor is covered with skins on 
which they sleep; their moss-lamp, 
which is never extinguished, serves for 
light, warmth, and for cooking. They 
had all kinds of animal food, but the 
seal and sea unicorn are preferred.— 
Dogs are also esteemed excellent food, 
and are bred as live stock ; their prin- 
ciple employment is that of catching 
seals and sea unicorns, but they seldom 
hunt ortravel any distance but on their 
sledge, and from the rapidity with which 
they drive it, is conjectured they could 
travel fifty or sixty miles a day. The 
habits of this people appear to be 
filthy in the extreme. Polygamy is 
allowed among them where there is no 
children by the first marriage: they 
seemed to be attached to their wives and 
families. 

The red snow, an account of which 
was first communicated to the public in 
the Literary Journal, of the appearance 
of which there is here a coloured en- 
graving, is» thus described by Captain 
Loss :— 

“We now discovered that the snow on 
the face of the clilis prescnted an appear- 
ance both novel and interesting, being ap- 
parently stained, or covered by some sub- 
stance which gave it adeep crimson colour. 
Many conjectures were afloat concerning 
the cause of this appearance; itwas at once 
determined that it could not be the dung of 
birds, for thousands of these, of various 
descriptions, were seen repeatedly sitting 
on the ice, and on the snow, but without 
producing any such effects.”"-—Pave 188. 

. A hoat, with Mr. Ross, and Mr, 
beverly, the assistant-surgeon, and a 





party, were sent to bring off some of 


the snow, and to make what remarks 
they could on the circumstances attend- 
ing it, as well as to procure specimens 
of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. 

“They fonnd that the snow was penc- 
‘rated even downto the rock, in many places 
toa cdepth of ten or awelve feet, by the CO- 
lonring matter, and that it had the appear- 
anes ch having been a lone time in that 
‘late, "Phe boat returned at seven with p 
quantity of the snow, together with Spect- 
mens of the Veretetion and of the 
the deseription of which will be found iit 
the Appendin s the 


| SHOW Was nomediately 
PNatnietred bye | 


a Miecrascone a wana ets Race ai 
Hieroseope, magnitving one 
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hondred feet high, on the tops of which 
wax seen vegetation of a yellowish green 
and reddish brown colours. The extent 
of these cliffs was about eight miles; be- 
hind them, at a considerable distance, high 
mountains were seen, but the snow which 
covered these was not coloured; during the 
calm, i took a view of this remarkable land, 
which is represented by the engraving * * * 
In the evening L caused some of the snow 
to be dissolved and bottied, when the water 
had the appearance of muddy port wine ; 
ina few hours it deposited a sediment, 
Which was examined by the microscope ; 
seme of it was bruised, and found to be 
composed wholly of red matter; when ap- 
plied to paper, it produced a colour nearest 
to Indian red. It was preserved in three 
states, videlicit, ‘dissolved and bottled, 
the sediment bottled, and the sediment 
dried: these have been examined since our 
return to this country, and various Opinions 
viven concerning it, but Dr. Wollaston 
seems to concur in that which we origi- 
nally, had, of its being a vegetable sub- 
stance produced on the mountain imme- 
diately above it. It cannot be a marine 
production, as in several parts we saw if 
at least six miles from the sea, but always 
on the faee or near the foot of the moun- 
tain.”—Page 130, 140. 

In addition to the analysis of 
Mr. Brande, and the conjectures of 
several other writers formerly given in 
this Journal, we have now to add that 
of Dr. Wollaston, to whom a quantity 
of it was submitted by Captain Ross. 
Dr. Wollaston says :— 

“ With respect to the exact origin of that 
substance which gives redness to the snows, 
I apprehend we may not be able to give a 
decided opinion for want of a sufficient 
knowledge of the productions of those re- 
crions in Which it was found; but from all 


the circumstances of its appearance and of 


the substances which accompany it, Lam 
strongly inclined to think it to be of vege- 
table origin, ‘The red matter itself con- 
sists of minute globules from za'55 tO zalgq 
ofan inch in diameter; Pbelieve their coat 
to be colourless, and that the redness be- 
longs Wholly to the contents, which scem 
to be of an otly natare, and not soluble in 


water, but soluble in rectified spirits of 


wine; when the globules are highly mag- 
nafied and seen with sallicient light, they 
appear internally sabdivided into about 
eight or ten cells. “Phey bear to be dried 
by the heat of botling water. without loss 
By destructive distillation they 


Meld a foetid of, accompanied with amie 


hia, Which might lead to the supposition 
that they are of animal origin; bo 
since the seeds of various plants alse 
vield this product, and since the leaves oi 
Puei also yicid anmonta by distillation, | 
donot discover any thing to the globules 
themselves Which shews distinetiv trom 
What source they 
however, along with them, a smal portion 
eciluiar substanee, which not 
these clobules adherent to its surtice, 


ot al 
has 


qobyes 





were derived.  d tind, 


but also contained in its interior; aud Uus , 


substance, which I must therefore consider 
as of the same origin with them, appears © 
by its mode of burning to be decidedly 
vegetable, as I know of no animal sub- 
stance which so instantly burns away to 
a white ash, as soon as it is heated to 
redness. 

“The first conception I formed as to 
their nature was, that they might be the 
spawn of a minute species of shrimp, which 
is known to abound in those seas, and 
which might be devoured by the myriads 
of water fowl observed there, and voided 
with their dung; but in that case = 
should undoubtedly be found mixed wi 
the exuriw of those animals, which is not 
the fact ; but they are found accompanied 
solely by vegetable substances, in one of 
which they are actually contained. 

“If they are from the sea, there seems 
no limit to the quantity that may be car- 
ricd to land by a continued and violent 
wind; no limit to the period during which 
they may have accumulated, since they 
would remain from year to year, undimi 
nished by the processes of thawing and 
evaporation, which remove the snow with 
which they are mixed. : 

“ Tregret that the scantiness of our In- 
formation does not enable us to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion, and can only 
hope that future navigators may have an 
opportunity of collecting materials to elu- 
cidate so curious a phenomenon.” —A ppen- 
dix, p. 87, 89. 










The atmospherical phenomena which 
were observed during a progress of six 
hundred miles through the ice, and in | 
which there was very little variation in - 
the thermometer and barometer, are 
thus noticed :— 


“ We were occasionally visited by fo 
which were in general extremely thick, 
and of a very white appearance, while in 
the zenith the blue sky was apparent. At 
this time the thermometer is generally at 
the freezing point; the moment the fog 
touches the ropes of the ship, it freezes, | 
and these are,in a very short time covered 
with ice, to the thickness of a man’s arm, 
and at every evolution of the ship it covers 
the deck with its fragments. In the ab- 
sence of these fogs we had sometimes the 
atmosphere most beautifully clear: the ob- 
yeets on the horizon were often most won- 
derftuily raised by the powers of refraction, 
while others, ata short distance from them, 
were as much supk. "These objects were 
continually varying in shape; the ice had 
sometimes the appearance of an immense 
wall onthe horizon, with here and there a j 
space ceseimbling a breach of it; 1cebergs, 
aid even small pieces of ice, had often | 
the appearanee of trees; and while, on | 
had the resemblance of a! 
orest near us, the pieces of ice, on the | 
ollier side, were as greatly lengthened as} 
to look he lone islands.’ ——-P. 102-3. 

{ 

bo dispiove the existence of a 
borth- west passage from the northern-| 
most extremity of Bathin’s Bay, Capt. 


one side, we 
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Ross states circum- 


stances :— 


“On the 19th of August, at fifty mi- 
nutes past midnight, the ship being nearly 
on the seventy-seventh degree of north la- 
titude, ten leagues to the westward of Cape 
Saumarez, which forms the east side and 
the bottom of this bay, the land was dis- 
tinctly seen. On the 20th and 2Ist, when 
off Cape Clarence, at the distance of six 
Jeagues, the land which forms the west 
side and the bottom of this bey was zlso 
distinctly seen by the above-mentioned 
Officers* and myself, and by these two ob- 
servations the coast is determined to be 
connected all round. At cach of these 
periods this immense bay was observed to 
be covered with field ice ; besides which, a 
vast chain of large icebergs was seen to 
extend across it: these were apparently 
aground, and had probably been driven 
on shore there by southerly gales. It was 
also observed, that the tide rose and fell 
only four fect, and that the stream of it 
was scarcely perceptible, 

“ From these several considerations ‘ 
appears perlectly certain that the land i 
here continuous, and that there is no open- 
ing at the northernmost part of Baffin’s 
Bay from Hackluit’s Istand to Cape Cla- 
rence. Evenif it be imagined by those 
who are unwilling to concede their opi- 
nions while there is yet a single yarn of 
their hypothesis holding, that some narrow 
strait may cxist throneh these mountains, 
it is evident, that it must for ever be un- 
navigable, and that there is noteven a 
chance of ascertaining its existence, since 
all approach to the bottom of these bays is 
prevented by the ice which fills them to so 
great a depth, and appears never to have 
moved from its station.”—P, 152-3. 


the following 


How far the conclusions thus drawn 
by Capt. Ross are founded on sufticient 
evidence, is a question of some difl- 
culty to determine: to himself they 
were so satisfactory, that after taking 
accurate bearings of the headlands and 
naming a remarkable Cape in honour 
of the Duke of Clarence, he steered 
to an apparent opening to the west- 
ward, which proved to be the Alder- 
man Jones’s Sound of Buthn. To fol- 
low our voyagers through the dry de- 
tails of Nautical terms would be’ use- 
less; it is therefore only necessary 
to add, that after exploring — the 
coast to the southward, and during 
which no new discovery of im- 
portance was made, but the account of 
that skilful navigator Baflin, whose dis- 
coveries had been “ expunged from the 
records of geography, and the bay with 
which his name is so fairly associated, 
treated as a phantom of the imagina- 
tion,” confirmed, Captain Ross found 
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that according to the instructions of 
the Admiralty as to the time cf his leav- 
ing the ice, he had but “ eight days re- 
maining to explore the remainder of 
Baffin’s Bay, a distance of about four 
hundred miles,” and of which nearly 
two hundred miles had never been ex- 
amined, he therefore proceeded to that 
spot where he was led to expect the cur- 
rent to be found, but where he did not 
find the least indication of a passage. He 
then traversed the remainder of the bay 
in a very cursory manner, (we think) and 
came somewhat precipitately to this 
conclusion, that in proving the ‘ exis- 
tence of a ‘bay from Disco to Cumber- 
land Straight,” he has ‘ set at rest 
for ever the question of a north-west 
passage in that direction,” and having 
thus accomplished ‘the obje cts of the 
voyage in every important point,” he 
left the ice early enough to avoid an 
infraction of his ‘orders, and returned 

Shetland by the 30th of October, 
without losing a man, or having either 
officer or man onthe sick list. 


Having detatled the most remarkable 
occurrences of the voyage, it may be 
expected that we should say something 
of the Jiterary character of the work. 
On this subject, Captain Ross in his in- 
troduction, deprecates too riged an 
inquiry by stating that he is unaccus- 
tomed to literary composition, and that 
his business is ‘ to obey orders as far 
as possible, not to discuss probabilities 
or uaphilosophical speculations.” Al- 
though we doubt not that Captain Ross 
is a skilful navigator, of which we think 
his work gives evidence, yet we cannot but 
think there were many speculations, not 
wholly unphilosophical,” which the 
commander of the voyage ought to have 
examined, and some ‘* probabilities” 
which he might have discussed, and 
which would not only have relieved the 
dry detail of this well-spun quarto, but 
have rendered his work much more in- 
teresting without swelling it unnecessa- 
rily by his ‘ general orders, or a de- 
tailed report on the instruments with 
which he was intrusted. 


The Appendix, which forms nearly 
half the work, consists of a good artic le 
‘ on the variation of the compass 
and deviation of the magnetic needle, 
some zoological, botanical, and geolo- 
gical memoranda,” ae. ve. ‘The work 
is also illustrated with thirty-two maps 


and other engravings, principally ot 


icebergs, of the red snow, the natives, 


| &e. many of which rather add to the 


price of the work than increase its 
value. 
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THE CABAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journai 


Str,—The person to whom a private jer. 
ter is confided, is responsible for it; and he, 
who, directly, by his own act, or, what j- 
still worse, indirectly aud collus ively, by 
the act of an accomplice, publishes a par 
or a supposed part of a private letter, with 
out the consent of the writer, or who, a ing 
the person entrusted, an acces. 
sary after the fact of p aie ation, by tacit 
connivance, by sanction, or by the omis- 
sion of imme diate and spontancun: Sap ology 
and earnest counteraction to the utmost of 
his power; strikes at the basis of ali aypj. 

cable re iiance ; places his own private cor- 

respondence in a state of social outlaw ry; 
strips his letters of all claim to pretectiou, 
and virtually becomes, himself, their pub- 
lisher. ‘The act, which is so base in the 
aggressor, becomes like the shooting a rob- 
ber in seli-detence, an act of necessary 
duty, in the person, against whom the vio- 
lation of private confidence has been com- 
mitted. Messieurs Haydon, Elmes, and 
Co. the Slandermongers of the Liber Ja/- 
sitatis, when they published the real or sup- 
posed extract irom my private letter in 
their twelve pages of mahgnant calumnies 
and abuse on Mr. West ‘and me, on the 
first ot April 1818, played the part of 
APRIL FOOLS! ‘They wanted an in- 
strument to strike at me, and having sifted 
my publications on the Arts, 10 no purpose, 
they had recourse to one of my private 
letters, written to render Haydon all the 
very little good I ceuid. They did thei: 
worst; but after all, although they rushed 
upon me so W antonly, and “without provo- 
cation, and dealt out their huge blows 0 
lustily, they had but a flimsy weapon! 
and have enly excited my scorn and deri- 
sion; for surely none but madmen woul 
commit a felony, by breaking into a si 
to arm themselves with a STOLEN 
STRAW!!! 

IL begin here with the following docu- 
ment. My C. D. of West’s Death on the 
Pale Horse, which is the very head and 
front of my offending against the supre- 
macy of this precious Pair, was published 
on the 5th of Feb. 1818.) I reserve Lay- 
don’s intense anxiety, his notes, visits, and 
messages, during the preceeding month, for 
another communication ! I reserve, also, 
my interview with the Jlan of * the daunt- 
less Soul,” and his marked conduct on that 
occasion; the first copy, hurried wet out of 
the Stitcher’s hands, was bought by lus 
messenger, at a late hour alter dark. 
Within a ‘fortnight alter, F received the 
following letter fro:w the Student in Ma- 
chiavelli, affecting approbation and kind: 
ness, to mask his intended hostilities !!! 

“MY DEAR CARLY. afoot PT 
and am AWAKE, and am as sensible a 
you could wish to the VALUE Of YOUR XC" 
TICE, MY FAVOURITE BIT Is page 9, this IS 

» my FA RITE BIT IS pag 
GRAND and EVERY ‘THING fo 
ONE’S BREAST BROADEN. ! 
call on you in a day oF hao am iis! 
all the success 1 your work merits. 
Yours SINCERE 


i 
Peli te 


eT, 
” 7) 
a 


Bot 
“OW. Carey, Usq. Marshore Stuce! 
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Here we have the usual ready flow of warm 
protestations, which marks tle crooked 
policy of this extraordinary man. He was 
as sensivie as I could wish to the value of my 
notice! he had a FAVOURITE BUP, 
are g!—it was GRAN D!—it was LV E- 
RY THING to make one’s breast BROAD- 
ex! The whole tenor of the note was cal- 
culated to imply, that his breast was swel(- 
true and his heart filled with the proud and 
grateful feelings of a noble NATL KR 5 ! 
i was deceived and replied in that belief. 
Yet melancholy as the thought may be, the 
facts of the case most clearly prove, that, 
at the moment of contriving that exquisite 
note, which like a brimming cup, ran over 
with swect effusions, this strange Being, had 
cast the die of my fate, and was determi- 
ned, as far as he and his confederate press, 
the Liber Falsitatis, were possessed of pow- 
er, to strike me down and trample on me, 
in their defamatory publication. Nothing 
short of my prostration would satisfy his 
gratitude. The “My Dear Carey,” the 
warm expressions of gencrous emotion; 
the promise of a kind and speedy visit ; 
the wish of success; the implied approba- 


—— an 
—— 


tion of my work; and the assurance of 


sINcERITY in the conclusion, were all cal- 
culated to inspire me with any thing but a 
supposition of an impending hostility from 
the writer. His letter was received near 
the middle of February, (1813) about a 
fortnight after my publication, and was the 
Stalking-horse, under cover of which, Hay- 
don, Elmes, and Co. hoped to be able to 
strike their blows and conceal from me, 
the person and hand of my chief Assail- 
ant!!! Horrid as it may be to think, at the 
moment when this affectionate and grate- 
ful epistle was penning, the real or supposed 
extract of my private letter in Haydon’s 
possession, was selected for publication!!! 
So far however, this Machiavellian teint 
furns now against the Man of the dauntless 
Soul ; for itis a recognition under his own 
hand, wriften near four years after my first 
effort in May, 1814, to render him all the 
very little service, which lay in my power, 
nearly fifteen or sixtecn months betore I 
ever saw him. It is one of his spontane- 
ous acknowledgments of my continued, 
and I fear ineflectual exertions during the 
whole of that time as a public writer, to 
do him all the good which I could, without 
becoming his parasite, or the creature and 
tool of his disgraceful revenge upon the 
Academy. His written acknowledgment 
shows that, from May, 1814, to the middle 
of Feb. 1818, abont something more than 
4 fortnight atter my publication of my 
work on West’s picture, he was pleased to 
express a sense of obligation for mv earnest 
and humble attempts, on public erounds, 
‘o advance his professional interests with 
the public, That sense of obligation was 
Hot imposed upon him by any wish of 
mine ; for in endeavouring to promote the 
ioc a _ repaid by considera- 
obligat y o mn ore ast. His sense of 
ities tan we expressed in his 
pared upon him br hs _— mee noun i- 
V Ats own conscience; and 














him and his accomplice Filmes, to settle 
that account with Ais consctexce, at the bar 
of the Public!!! 

I heard, only two or three days after his 
affectionate note, that L was to be written 
down, for my C. D. of West’s picture. 
Another gentleman afterwards assured me, 
there was a storm about to fall upon me ; 
and, at last, an amateur, who mentioned 
Haydon’s name with a strong and indig- 
nant epithet, and spoke of Rimes as his 
illiterate creature and tool, gave me such 
specific evidence of the substance, which 
was, at that time printed, or printing in 
Bulmer’s oflice, in the twelve pages con- 
taining the supposed extract of my private 
letter, that I could, no longer doubt their 
intentions. On the 16th of March (1818), at 
Which time their mass of calumnies on 
Mr. West’s moral and professional charac- 
ter, and their abusive falsehoods of me, 
were actually printed, and the proofs cor- 
rected by the hero himself, Haydon’s con- 
science pointed out the necessity of e/ear- 
ing deck before he went into action, and he 
wrote this—* MY DEAR CAREY,” to 
me, to draw out of my hands, the sixteen 
pages of veritable MS. materials for his 
life, which he had sent to me on the 24th 
of July, 1817, and which, now enable me 
to show, past all question, that the calum- 
nious attacks on public bodies and artists, 
in their quarterly lying Chronicle, are writ- 
ten or dictated by Haydon himself, although 
published with the letters “ Ep.” as if 
written by Elmes, who plays the part of 
Face or Master Slender, to the literary Ca- 


cafogo, or Captain Flash of the Liber Fal- | 


sitatis, 

“ My DEAR Carey, I would thank you 
to send by the bearer that letter containing 
some particulars of my life 1 sent you 


not most probably make use of it for some time, 
and | Now wish it for myself AT PRE- 
SENT. Tam your’s, &c. B. R. Haydon.” 
—* Compts. to Mrs. Carey,” 

‘The above, on the 16th of March (1818), 
admitted that he knew of my intention to 
publish his life to keep him quiet and yet 
to keep him before the public, fairly; that 
we had agreed upon it, and that he had 
furnished me with written materials for the 
publication several months before. But 
it betrayed no intimation of his real pur- 
pose. It does not imply a change in his 
wish for me to publish his life! nor that he 
meant never to return the JZS.! nor that 
he had seen or read a literary notice of 
the forthcoming publication, only that 
day or the day betore! All these points 
are kept out of sight. On the contrary, 
his letter implies that he made his request 
to have the MS. fora short time, on two 
grounds; first, that I would not probably 
make use of it for some time! and. se- 
condly, that, in the interim, while it 
could, according to his note, be of no use 
tome, he wanted it at present, that is, for 
afew days, and, then, to return it to me 


x s ° e . | 
for the original purpose, with which he! 


had written it for my use!!! My grateful 
friend, Fiaydon, in all these movements, 


“Snnot free tin from that debt, leave | like a boatman rowing one way and look- | 








| 


ing another, or a crafty buccaneer, was 
bearing down upon me under the friend!¥ 
colours of “ MY DEAR CAREY,” with 
an intent, the moment he had got the pre- 
cious MS. out of my hands, to hang out 
the bloody flag, and, if possible, blow my 
vessel out of the water. 

The Reader will note the paTE of this 
letter. It was reccived the 16th of March, 
IS1i8; that is somewhat more than five 
weeks after the publication of my Critical 
Description, and only sixteen days before 
the twelve pages of calumny including 
the real or supposed extract of my private 
letter were published by Haydon and 
Elmes. This letter of the 16th, was a crafty 
movement from him to me, not from me to 
him. would have preterred to have re- 
mained silent, although I wanted the Ex- 
aminers from him; and, being exposed to 
his approaching attack, I wrote not as I 
would have written under other circum- 
stances, but in such a way as not to afford 
him a pretext for fastening a quarrel upon 
me; and as if I was addressing a very pa- 
ragon of truth, honor and sincerity. As 
aman, ona lone highway, who beholds an 
armed and suspicious looking stranger ap- 
proaching, and has heard that there are 
knights of the post on the road, is obliged 
to parry the danger in the best way he can, 
so I called in some friends, took their ad- 


| vice, and retained a witnessed copy of my 


answer. Haydon, conceiving from my 


| reply that his MS. was lost or burnt, threw 


| 
| 











off the mask the next day, wrote me anin- 
solent letter, affecting to have known no- 
thing of my intention to publish his life ; 
accusing me of going to publish it, without 
knowing whether it would be agreeable to 
him or not, and when he was aware that 
his intended attack would prevent me 


. ° et ee A : . 
from Bridgewater last summer as you will | from publishing it, assumed an authority to 


forbid the publication! I give here the 
extraordinary instance of my late grateful 
friend’s modesty, sincerity, and delicacy, 
as a beacon to others. 

“ DEAR SIR—Surely before pe 
advertising my life DELICACY maghe 
have induced you to have asked me IF IT 
WOULD HAVE BEEN AGREEA- 
BLE!—I must request as a favour that you 
immediately oblige me by relinquishing alt 
thoughts of sucha publication and that you 
return me the COPY you made of THE 
DOCUMENT as you say you have lost THE 
ORIGINAL. Lam your’s, kc. b. R. Hay- 
pon. March 17, 1818.” Short as the 
above is, it contained one direct falsehood. 
I did not say his MS. was lost. I truly 
stated that it was cither in the country, ina 
trunk of papers, or burnt, and I did send 
him a copy from a hasty copy, excepting 
some pages, Which in turning through the 
leaves | overlooked, I shall reserve some 
observations on this letter, and on the an- 
swer, Which hethus drew from me under 
such critical circumstances, until my next 


communication ; and shall close, at present, 
| . 
with 


stating, for the satisfaction of your 
Readers, and the consolation of Messieurs 
Himes and Haydon, that the wise plot of 
the Cabal to worm a letter out of me at 
the British Gallery, would not, even if 
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successful, have availed them a single jot. 
Vhey wished to make out that [ now con- 
demn their lying Chronicle, because they 
would have it that they refused to admit me 
to write in it, in March 1818; and that I 
jirst began to condemn it on that « account |! 
Sut, unfortunately for these hopeful ac- 
complices, my condemnation of the ‘ir despi- 
cable, unprincipled, and detamatory publi- 
cation, was publicly recorded in a weekly 
journal nearly eighicen months before!!! 
fam, Sir, your respecttul Servant, 
Wa. CARLY. 


Sey er ENE oon REE ee 








THE VAMPYRE; 
A TALE BY LORD BYRON *, 


{The superstition upon which this tale is 
founded is very general in the East. Among 
the Arabians it appears tobe common: it did 
not, however, extend itself to the Greeks 
until after the establishment of Christianity ; 
and it has only assumed its present form 
since the division of the Latin and Greek 
churches ; at which time, the idea becoming 
prevalent, that a Latin body could not cor- 
rupt if buried in their territory, it gradually 
increased, and formed the subject of many 
wonderful stories, still extant, of the dead 
rising from their graves, and feeding upon 
the blood of the young and beautiful. In 
the West it spread, with some slight varia- 
tion, all over Hungary, Poland, Austria, and 
Lorraine, where the belief existed, that vem- 
pyres nightly imbibed a certain portion of 
the blood of their victims, who became ema- 
ciated, lost their strength, and speedily died 
of consumptions; whilst these human blood- 
suckers fattened—and their veins became 
distended to such a state of repletion as to 
cause the blood to flow trom all the passages 
of their bodies, and even from the yery pores 
of their skins. 

In the London Journal of March, 1752, 

a curious, and of course credible account 
of a particular case of vampyrism, which is 
stated to have oceurred at Madreyga, in 
Hungary. It appears, that upon an exami- 
nation of the commander in ehief and ma- 
gistrates of the place, they positively and 


unanimousty aflivmed thot, about tive years 
before, a certain Heyduke, named Arnold 
Paul, had been heard to say, that, at Cas- 


sovia, on the frontiers of the Purkish Ser ie 


the had been tormented by a vampyre, but 
had found a way to 1 id himself of the evil, hy 
eating sonie of the earth out of the vam- 


pyre’s grave, and rubbing tiumself with his 
blood. ‘this precaution, however, = not 
fag it him trom becoming a vamouvre? lim 


self; for, about twenty or thirty Rica ance 
his dea th and burial, moauy persous com- 
p! ained of having been tovinented by hin, 
and a depositici was made, that tour persons 
had been deprived of bv his attacks. Po 
prevent farther mosehicet, the inhabitants hav- 
ing cousulted ther iradagnit, took up thi 


body, aud found it (as is supposed to be usual 


— --— -_-— 


* We are indebted for this tele to th 
pages of that very respectable periodica 
miscelluny, the New “Moutuly M: Tio 
Ep. 

+ The universal belief is, that a person 
sucked by a vampyre becomes a vamp yt 


himself, and sucks in his turn. 


+ Chief bailiff. 





pyre corse of the Arabian maid Oneiza, who 
is represented as tieving returned trom. the 
erave for ike purpose of toomenting bim she 
best lovod whilst ia existence. But this can- 
pet be supposed ‘o have resulted from the 
sinfulness of her iife, sie bet pourtrayed 
tireughout the whole of the trifle as a com- 
| plete type of purity and imocence, “Lhe ve- 
raccous Pournefort gives a long account in 
his teavele of several astonishime cases” of 
Sapipvaiisma, to Wwhici he nretends to have 
beeth an eve-ewituess: and Calnet, in his 
rroat werk upon this subtect, besides a va- 
riety Of anecdotes, aud traditiouary narra. 
tives illustrative of its ctfects, has put forth 
some Jearued dissertations, tending to prove 
It to bea chagsical, as well as barbarian error, 
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in cases of vampyrism) fresh, and entirely 
free from corruption, and emitting at the 
mouth, nose, and ears, pure and florid blood. 
Proof having been thus obtained, they re- 
sorted to the accustomed remedy. A stake 
was driven entirely through the heart and 
body of Arnold Paul, at which he is re ported 
to have cried out as dreadfully as if he had 
heenalive. This done, they cut off his head, 
burned his body, and threw the ashes into his 
grave. The same measures were adopted 
with the corses of those persons who had pre- 
viously died from vampyrism, lest they should, 
in their turn, become agents upon others who 
survived them. 

We have related this monstrous rodomon- 
tade, because it seems better adapted to illus- 
trate the subject of the present observations 
than any other instance we could adduce. 
In many parts of Greece it is considered as 
a sort of punishment after death, for some 
heinous crime committed whilst in existence, 
that the deceased is doomed to vampyrise, 
but be compelled to confine his infernal visita- 
tions solely to those beings he loved most wiile 
upon earth—those to whom he was bound by 
ties of kindred and affection. ‘This su) posi- 
tion is, we imagine, alluded to in the follow- 
ing fearfully sublime and prophetic curse 
from the “ Giaour,.” 

But first on earth, as Vampyre sent, 
Thy corse sha'l from its tomb be rent; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood cf all thy race ; 


There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 


At midnight drain the stream of life ; 
Vet loathe the banquet, which perforce 
Must feed thy living livid corse, 

Thy victims, ere they yet expire, 

Shall know the demon for their sire ; 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 
Thy flowers are withered on the stem. 
But one that for dhy crime must fall, 
The youngest, best beloved of all, 

Shall ble sb thee with a father's name— 
‘That word shall wrap thy i cart in flame! 
Yet thou want end thy fask an d mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge- ler eye’s last spark, 
And the lost glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er tts lifeless blue ; 
‘Phen with uahallowecd hand shail tear 
The tresses of her vellow hair, 

Of whieh, in lite a lock when shorn 
\tiection’s fondest pledge was worn— 
But now is borne away by thee 
Memorial of thine agony ! 

Yet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth, and haggard lip ; 
Then staiking to thy sulien grave, 

Cro— and with Gouls and Atrits rave, 
Vill these in horver sheink away 

Prom spectre more secured than they. 


Mr. Southey has also introduced in his wild 
bat beantitul peem of ‘Tinalaba,’ the vam- 





ae 
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We could add many curious and interestigs 
notices on this singularly horrible supersti- 
tion, and we may, perhaps, resume our ob- 
servations upon it at some future opportu. 
nity; for the present, we feel that we have 
very far exceeded the limits of a note, neces 
sarily devoted to the explanation of the 
stranee prodnetion to which we now invite 
the attention of our readers; and we shall 
theretore conclude by merely rem: irking, that 
though the term Vampyre Is the one in most 
general acceptation, there are several others 
synonimous with it, whieh are made nse of ip 
various narts of the world, namely, Vrouco. 
locha, Vardoulacha, Goul, Broucoloka, &c¢, 
—Ep.] 


Ir happened that in the midst of the 
dissipations attendant upon a London 
winter, there appeared at the various par- 
ties of the leaders of the ton a nobleman, 
more remarkable for his singularities than 
hisrank. fie gazed upon the mirth around 
him, as if he could not participate therein. 
Apparently,the tight laughter of the faironly 
attracted his attention, that he might by a 
lock quell it. and throw fear into those 
breasts, where thoughtlessness — reigned, 
Those who felt this sensation of awe, could 
not explain whence it arose: some attri- 
buted it to the dead grey yee, which, fixing 
upon the object’s face, did not seem to pe- 
netrate, and at one glance to pierce 
through to the inward workings of the 
heart; but fell upon the cheek with a 


leaden ray that weighed upon the skin it 
could not pass. His pecutiarities caused 
him to be invited to every honse; all 


wished to see him, and those who liad been 
accustomed to violent excitement, and 
now felt the weight of en, were picased 
at having something in their presence ca- 
pable of engi ising thei ir attention. In spite 
of the deadly hue of his face, which never 
vained a warmer tint, either from the 
blush of modesty, or from the strong emo- 
tion of passion, though its form aud outline 
were beautiful, many of the female hunters 
after notoriety atte tpted to win fis atten- 
tions, and gain at least, some 
What they might term affection ; 
Mercer, who had been the mockery 61 
every monster shewn in) drawning rocms 
since her marriage, threw herself ia his 
way, and did all but put on the dress of a 
mountebank, to attract his notice j—thowch 
In Vain:—-when she stood before fom, 
though his eyes were appare thy fined upon 
her’s, still it seemed as if they were un: 
ceived—even her unappalied impude; 
was baffled, and she lett the field. Eu 
thoueh the common aduitress could 
influence even the guidance of his eves. if 
Was not that the female sex was madi 

to him; yet such was the apparent 

lion with which he spoke to the sirius 
Wile and innocent daughter, tha: 
he ever addressed himself to females. 
had, however, the reputation of a win. 
toncue; and whether it was the 
overcame the dread of his »: 
rity jor that they weremoved bso qpp cre! 


bat ks ol 


Rady 


jouy Ru s\ 


evel 


! ‘ . : j Ta 
iatred O1 VIER, he was as OffCOD euolg Ulf 

fcinales who form the boast e. Uieir so 
from their domestic virtues, as aie ng tes 


Who sully it by their vices. 
(Zo be concluded in eur neat. 
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THE RULES OF CIVILITY. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 





CHAPTER VI. 
Our Deportment towards a Great Person. 

As to our behaviour towards great per- 
sons of more than ordinary quality, it Is to 
be observed, when we enter ito their 
chambers or closets, we must go in gently, 
making a profound reverence and inclina- 
tion of our bodies, if the person be pre- 
sent; if not, we are not to keep and pry 
up and down to see what we can discover ; 
but to retire as softly as we came in, and 
expect his appearance without *. 

Ifthe person we Visit, be sick, and in 
bed, we must return, without we be de- 
sired to enter; and then having seen him, 
our visit is to be short, because sick people 
are unquict, and tied up to their physick 
and times ; we must remember likewise to 
speak low, and provoke him to answer as 
little as we Can. 

We must remember ’tis great indecency 
to set down upon the bed, especially if it 
be a woman; but above all it has been un- 
handsome in all ayes, and savours of want 
of breeding, 1 being in company of our 
superiors, equals, or other persons with 
whom we have not a perfect familiarity, 
we throw ourselves upon the bed, and 
continue our discourse as we are Jolling 
ihere. 

[f the person upon whom we wait, be 
Writing, reading, or studying, it is not man- 
ners to interrupt him = presentiy with our 
discourse; but we must rather stay till he 
has dune, or leaves off of himself to enter- 
tain us. 

[f we be desired to sit, we must do it, 
but with some litthe demonstration of un- 
Willingness, in regard of our respect; and 
be 6ure to place ourselves beneath him 
towards the lower end of the room, which 
isalways next the door where we come in; 
and the upper end is where the person of 
honour sits himself. 

{t must not be torgot also, that when we 
do sit, it be upon a seat inferior to his, if it 
be to be had; there being great difference 


to be observed betwixt a chair with arms, | 
aback chair, and a folding stool; the first. 
being most honourable, the second the. 


next, and the stool the lowest of the three. 

It is altogethcr unhandsome to appear, 
especially before women, without our waisi- 
Coat, and shirt so open,as that our shiu 
may be seen; orto come in with anv other 
2 gaping that ought in modesty to be 
shut. . 


x When one sits down, he is not to place 
umselt cheek by jole by bis side, but just 
OVer against him, trat he may take notice 
Of his teadiness to hear him. and because 
His not so handsome to set full in his face 
it will be esteemed rood breeding, it “he 


' ° ‘4 il : ft 
piace himse c7 pro l F s 
lt Ll ‘ i & Vl SOIDCL lle sit ; 


We m 
sich must by no ineans put on our hats, 
UMeSS commanded 


>; We dnust have our 
em i(IV C's I ‘ ' . ‘ 
S TPO Oy hanes, and keep ( tursel ves 


eee 


———— 
ee 


os . 
Incivile 


. 
Dam le, i 
2» 4Uldlyum exonerat. Lias. Coll, in Prine. 


estcnm salutare qui reddit uri- | 


quiet upon our seats, without playing with 
our legs, our band-strings, our hat, or our 
gloves; no picking or poltering in our 
nose, nor no scratching of any other part. 

We must have a care of yawning, of 
blowing our nose or spitting, especially if 
the room be rubbed ; and if it falls out, as 
we cannot avoid it, we must do it in our 
handkerchief turning aside, and hoidiug 
our hat or left hand before our face, and 
be sure not to look upon it when we have 
done. 

Weare not to take snuff before any per- 
son of honour (who has privilege to take it 
before us) unless he presents it himself; an 
that case it is lawful, and though we have 
an aversion to it, we are bound to accept, 
and pretend to make use of it. 

If one be sitting by the fire, great care 
must be had of spitting into it, upon the 
brands, or into the chimney ; much less is 
he to play the fool with tongs, or employ 
himself in putting the sticks together ; but 
if the person visited, shews any inclination 
to mend the fire, he is obliged iu that case 
to seize upon the tongs, to ease him of that 
trouble, unless the person of honour seems 
desirous to do it himself, for his own re- 
ereation. 

Being set by the fire, it is not commend- 
able to rise up from bis seat, and turn his 
~back to the chimney; but if the person of 
| quality rises, he is bound to rise also. 
| If by accident there be but one skreen 
‘in the room where you are with the said 
| person, and you be coustrained to make 
_use of it, after some formed reluctancy, 
you must take it, but so as to take oppor- 
tunity (as soon as you can without his 
perceiving it) and lay it privately by. 

If upou any occasion a person of that 
quality happens to be at your house, and 
sitting to the fire, you must not suffer any 
of your. servants to present him with a 
skreen, but do it civilly yourself. 

[fit so happens that you be alone toge- 
ther, and the candle be to be snuffed, you 





must do it with the snuffers and not with 


your fingers, and that neatly and quick, 
lest the person of honor be offended with 
the smell, 

As for women, it is as immodest for 
for them to have their coats pinned up by 
the fire as to Walk witb them tucked up in 
the streets. 

When we are talking, it is not civil to 
nse odd or inuch gesture with our hands ; 
it implies ordinarily they have but little to 
say, Whose elegance lies in the motions 
and contortions of the body. 

but being im discourse witha man, it is 
no less than ridiculous to pull him by the 
buttons, to play with the band strings, belt 
or cloak, orto punch him now and then 
on the stomach ; it is a pleasant sigbt, and 
well worthy of laughter, to see him that is 
so punched tall back and retire, whilst the 
otier msenusible of his absurdity, pursues 
and presses hin into some corner, where 
he is at last glad to ery quarter before his 
comrade poreeives he ts in danger. 

It isunbecoming likewise, to accustom 
ourselves to make mouths, to loll out our 
tonne, to roll it in our mouths, to bite our 
i lips, tu play with our mustachoces, to pull 


out our hairs, to twinckle with our eyes, to 
clap our hands violently for joy, to pull 
out our fingers and snap them one after 
another; to snatch or shrug with our 
shoulders, as if there were creepers upon 
our backs. 

It is not becoming to break out into vio- 
lent or loud laughter upon any occasion 
whatever *, and worse to laugh always 
without any occasion. 

If the person we are entertaining lets 
any thing fall, we are obliged in that, and 
any such occasion to stoop suddenly and 
take it up, and not suffer them to do it 
themselves. 

If they sneez, we must not cry out God 
bless you, with any considerable loudness, 
but pull off our hat, make our reverence, 
and speak that benediction to ourselves. 

If it happens he wants any of his ser- 
vants that is not ready at hand, itis our 
duties to call them, not aloud, at the top 
of the stairs, or at the window, but to find 
them out where they are, and let them 
know their lord calls them; and indeed 
amongst intelligent persons, it is looked 
upon to the diminution of the master and 
mistress where servants are permitted to 
call for any thing aloud, or to deliver their 
messages out of the window, or from the 
top of the stairs: for it implies the servant 
has no discretion nor respect for them, and 
the master and’ mistress are indeed not 
worthy of it, not having the wit to. con- 
serve a reverence in their servants, by 
restrainingthem from those acts, and in- 
civility and laziness. 

We must be always very attentive to 
what they say. lest we put them to the 
trouble of speaking things twice ; we must 
not interrupt them while they are speaking, 
but expect till they have done, before we 
vive them our answer. We mnst have 
vreat care how we coutradict them, and 
if necessity obliges us to inform them of 
the truth, we must first beg their excuse, 
and if they persist in their error, We are 
not to contend, but give over till some 
better occasion. 

When it comes to our turn to speak, we 
are not to entertain them with things we 
do not understand at all, or impertectly ft. 


Ifwe be in company more learned, for | 


fitter for discourse, We must leave it to them, 


hear them attentively, and be silent; or if | 


we be pressed to speak our judgments, we 


must do it short, in few words, and have a | 


particular care of imitating their indiscre- 
tion,§ who affect to have the whole talk at 








* Fatuus in risu exaltat vocem suam, vir | 


autem sapiens vix tacite ridebit. Eccli. 
cap. 21. 


t Si est tibi intellectus, respondi proximus = 


sin autem sit mames tua super as tuum, ne | 


cupi aris in verbo indisciplinato, & compen- 
daris. Ececlt. cag. 5. 

t Adolescens loquere in tua catsa Vix; 
quum necesse fuerit, si bis interrogatus fue- 
ris, habeat caput tuum responsumum, In 


multis esto quasi inscius & audi tacens, simul | 


& querens. ld cap, 32. 


§ Nec verotunquam in possessionem suam | 
venerit, dit Cirerond’un grand parieur, ex- | 


clunat alios ; sedcum reliquis juribus, tum in 
scrmone, Communi vicissitudine BOUBUDQUa 
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the table, and when their mouth is once 
open, can never shutit again. 

If one be obliged to compliment any 
person, he must do it as short as possible, 
and return his answers rather in congies 
than any prolix discourse. 

If this great person makes us put on our 
hats (which is not to be done without par- 
ticular command), we are to pull them off 
again upon mention of him, and of his re- 
lations, or any person of principal dignity 
allied, or any way intimate with the gran- 
dee, with whom we are in discourse ; but 
if by pulling them often we find ourselves 
troublesome to him, and are forbidden 
again, it is then but manners to keep them 
on. 

In all our converse we are carefully to 
refrain swearing, it being a vice into which 
many people fall by an ill habit ; supposing 
it vainly an elegance, and great ornament 
to their discourse; and when we forbid 
Swearing, We intend to exclude all little 
and trifling oaths with the rest, which sig- 
nify nothing ; this being certain, neither the 
one nor the other are signs of good educa- 
tion, for when one swears before a person 
of honour (if there were no worse sen- 
tence to follow), he may be justly pro- 
nounced a clown. 

On the contrary, we ought to be plain 
and modest in our discourse, so as he may 
take notice of our retention, and the re- 
spect we would persuade him we have for 
his person. 

l’or which reason itis to be thought great 
incivility to question, and interrogate a 
person of honour, or any other, about tri- 
fling and impertinent things, unless they 
be our servants or some other people under 
our authority. Again, if one be obliged to 
press any thing from such a person, it is to 
be done with such caution and civility, as 
may encourage him to answer; as for ex- 
ample, if you would know whether he 
would be in the campaign this summer, 
we must not cry bluntly, sir, will you go 
into the army? that would be too irreverent 
and familiar; but we must say, JZ do not 
question, sir, ff your health or affairs will 
permit, but you will make your campaign 
this summer? and in that case there is no 
offence but your curiosity, which is excu- 
sable when accompanied with respect. 

We have said before, that nature has 
given us rules for our modesty, and they 
ought, indeed, to serve for our discourse 
also, it being great disrespect to speak the 
least immodest word before any, but more 
especially betore persons of honour ; in the 
company of women, it is not commendable 
to use equivocation, or ambiguity of ex- 
pression, being an intrenchment upon civi- 
lity, and modest converse. 

And not only equivocal words, but such 
fikewise as leave, or may leave, the least 
idea or image of immodesty in the minds 
of the hearers. 

And as oaths and licentiousness in dis- 
course, are repugnant to civility, so con- 
tention, choler, hyperbolies, rodomonta- 
does, lies, reproaches, self-applauses, by 
disparaging others, magnifying himself 








with perpetual repetitions of his own pru- | 
a ould not have done this, 1 


could not do that; whereby designing 
to insinuate his own justice and diserc- 
tion, he hecomes troublesome, and makes 
himself ridiculous*. 

But if they who talk much and long, and 
yet speak nothing to the purpose ; if they 
who cannot speak six words without an 
apology of half an hour; if they who are 
reacy to quarrel, and pull their adversary 
by the beard, in every argument they en- 
tertain, though the thing be never so in- 
different; if those who never speak but in 
a heat, and run out into passion, though ne 
occasion be given; if all these, Tsay, be 
absurd, those who cannot speak but in such 
a tone as puts their auditory into a fit of the 
meagrim, are deservedly much more ; 
wherefore ail these imperfections are to be 
particularly avoided; and last of all, one 
is to have respect to his natural voice, and 
to raise, or depress it, according to his dis- 
tanee from the person with whom he is in 
discourse, which distance ought to be our 
direction, unless the person be deaf, and 
in that case we are allowed to exceed. 

Another rudeness there is which is too 
frequent, among such as never think they 
are heard, unless they come up so close to 
your face, as to run against your nose: in 
that case you are to pray heartily their 
breath may be sweet, or you area dead 
man. 

Turthermore we are to observe our visits 
be not too long, so that if the person of ho- 
nour do not dismiss us himself, we be sure 
to take our opportunity when he is silent, 
when he calls for any body else, or gives 
any other intimation of business otherwise ; 
in that case we may depart without much 
ceremony ; and if a third person come in, 
and the discourse be addressed to him, we 
may withdraw without speaking a word. 

If he perceives our retreat, and the great 
person will do us the honour to accompany 
us ont of the chamber, we must not oppose ; 
that would imply we thought he did not 
understand what he was doing, and per- 
haps we should hinder him from doing 
What he intended not for us. Weare only 


to testify by some little formality, that if 


that honour be directed to us, we do not 
think ourselves worthy, and this is to be 
done as we are passing forward, without 
looking behind us, or else turning back and 
stopping to let him pass, as presuming he 
has business that way in some other place. 

It whilst we are in the presence of this 
person of honour, and the person should 
come in, superior to us, though interior to 
the person with whom we are in discourse, 
we are not to quit the person with whom 
we were before, to address ourselves to the 
new comer, but give him only some silent 
token of our respect. Ifthe new comer be 
of a quality superior to the person to whom 
we made the visit, in that case (as it is to 
be supposed the person we visit, will ad- 
dress himself according to his duty), so we 
behaving ourselves accordingly, are to 
leave the first to do honour to the last. 

if the person of quality entertains dis- 








* Detorme est seipso predicare, talsa pra- 
sertim, & cum irrisione audientium imitar! 
militem gloriosum.,  Cic. off. lib. 
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course with another, we are not to take 
advantage and to fall a talking to our nex; 
neighbour; it would be unhandsome to tal}. 
so lond as to disturb him, and to Whisper 
would be‘ suspicious, and make him thick 
you were talkiag something of him, 

if the grand person be going out of tie 
room, either in his house or our own, we 
are bound (if there be space), to get before 
him if we can, to hold up the hangings, 
and open the doors for him, though there 
be servants by, it being a great testimony 
of reverence and respect. ; 


CHAPTER VII. 
Demeanour inthe Church. 


At our entrance into the chureh (at least 
the choir or body of it) we are obliged to 
make a profound reverence, and com- 
posing ourselves with as much modesty as 
we may, pass on to our seats; if any be so 
unhappy as to forget, or so insolently pro- 
fane as to despise it out of respect to the 
place, yet he ought to do it in civility to 
the persons of honour which are generally 
there ; but indecorums in holy places, are 
looked upon as effects of ill education, ac- 





cording to the principles established betore, 
and received all the world over that our 
actions, are to be conformed according to 
circumstances of time, and the place where 
we are; and for that cause we are to 
stand, sit or kneel, according to the diree- 
tions of the Rubrick, and the practice of 
the rest of the congregation. For ex- 
ample we sit at the Psalms, the first and 
second Lessons and the Epistles; we stand 
up at the Gospel and the Creed, and kneel 
at all the rest of the service ; but more 
especially when we receive the commu- 
nion. 

It is not decent to make faces or moutlis 





when we are at our devotions, to say oul 
prayers loud, or to mumble them so over 
as to give disturbance to those who sit 
next. 

We must sit still and be silent at 
sermon. 

If one be to lead a woman to chureh, or 
otherwhere, he must lead her in his right 
hand, putting her next the wall as he 
walks, and above him in the pew, obsers- 
ing still when he leads her to have his 
glove upon his hand. For when one gives 
his hand to a lady, either there or in any 
other place, it is a general rule he must 
do it with his glove on. [le is likewise t0 
enter every where before her to open the 
door, and make place for her; but il it 
happens there be persons of greater que 





lity to lead her, he is to deliver her hand 
to them, and keep it from any body, unless 
the lady commands him expressly, OF he 
be assured the person to take it will be 
dissatisfed thereby. - 

The woman is likewise to take — 
that it is not only vanity but inexcus: ile 
arrogance to cause herself to be © 
her train carried up in the « lurch, oe 
God himself is more particularly and a o 
effectually present. Neither is it ey! , 
}make use of a cushion in the presebes 


| great persons. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Directions how to walk with Great Persons, 
and the manner of our salutes. 

If we be to walk in the st reets, and to 
discourse With any person of honour, as we 
eo along with them, we are always to 
observe to give him the upper hand, and 
not to keep exactly side by side with him, 
but alittle be ind, wneéss when he speaks 
to us, and we step forward to give him 
our answer, aid that is to be done chapeau 
a la main. 

If whilst we are walking, we meet with 
any person of our acquaintance, or see any 
man’s footman pass by that we know, we 
must have a care of calling out after him, 
you! boy! how does your master? my ser- 
vice to your lady, &c.; there is nothing 
more clownish, nor must we leave the 
person we are walking with to run to 
them, but ifwe have business with them, and 
dare not at that time in discourse with the 
person of quality we may make a private 
sign to them to come to us, and. stealing 
back, deliver w ut we have to say quickly, 
and return ; otherwise we may salute them 
ata distance, so as the person of quality 
need not perceive it. 

If one watks with this persen of quality 
in a chamber or walk, he must always 
place himself beneath him; in a chamber 


where the bed stands is the upper end, if 


there be one in ut, if nut we are to regulate 
ourselves by the door; if it be in a garden, 
we must be sure to keep the lett hand, and 
Without aflectation or trouble to him, to 
recover that side at every turn. 

If there be three walking together, the 
middie is the most honourable place, and 
belongeth to the best man in the company, 
the right hand is next, and the left, the 
third. 

But this is generally observable, that 
walking two and two, at the end of every 
walk we must be sure to turn towards the 
person with whom we are walking, and 
not outwards, lest we be guilty of turning 
our backs upon him. 

If the person of honour sits down, and 
has a mind to repose, we and other persons 
being by, it would be ridiculous for us to 


walk on, and leave him alone to his rest, if 


we pretend the 
world. 


If we meet any person of condition in 
the Strect or elsewhere, we must always 
give him tac wall; or if there be no such 
thing to direct us, we must pass by his lett 
hand still, to leave his right hand at li- 


berty, aud this rule is an authentic among 
Coaches. 


least difference in the 


If we be to salute any person arrived 
lately out of the country, it must be done 
with ti humble inflexion of our bodies, 
taking > ane glove, and putting our hand 
down to the ground : but above all we are 
hot to do it precipitously, nor with over 
— pains, neither throwing ourselves 
ie Av adage a + rising up again 
lest the person ser a “f . ae ‘by hte es 
me to you ny oe " aging at 1€ Sale 
out by the eect hs vik igh ie 1 beaten 
Ife a: rowing up your head 

ch * lady ot quality, we are not tes 

fr, unless she presents herself in 


—— 








civility, and then only in appearance by 
putting our faces to her hoods; but whe- 
ther we salute her or not, our reverence 
must be performed with low and decent 
inclination of the body. 

If in the company of the said lady, there 
happens to be ethers of equal condition, 
and independant upon her, in that case all 
are to be saluted, but if they be depend- 
ant, or of much inferior rank, it is incivil 
to salute them, and treat them equally 
with their superiors. 
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THE Proprietor of the LITERARY 
JOURNAL once more calls tothe minds 
of its readers the main design of its 
existence, namely that it should be a 
PAPER FOR ALL;—a paper, passing, 
at the same moment, into the hands of | 
every class of the British Community ; | 
affording to individuals the = most. 
stratteucd in their opportunities, the 
means of participatiting in the general | 
and jiourly acquisition of knowledge— | 





‘© How can we reason, but from what we /; 





| ralist, the philanthropist, the lover and — 


and contributing to that identity of | largest practical extent, of the whole | 
tasics and feclings, and to that equality | stock of national and human knowledge, | 


of information, whichis so great a want, 
and so difficult to be obtained, in the 
bosom of a highly civilized nation ; 
which is so essential to the harmony 
and pleasures of social intercourse, 
which makes men a common family, 
and which tends so largely to the 
maintenance of the tranquillity, and 
to the improvement of the condition, 
of all kingdoms and states. In moral 
and political philosophy, no truth 
can be less disputable, than that 
the more any number of individuals, 
forming a circle of whatever extent— 
a family—a_ neighbourhood—an arbi- 
trary association—or the people of one 
country, or of the world; the more 
they resemble each other in feelings, 
tastes, sentiments, and opinions, the 
more agreeable their mutual connection, 
and the more easy their common con- 
sent to preserve or to maintain all that 
which each agrees with the others to ap- 
plaud ortocondemn. But the basis of this 
unity of sentiment and action is in an 
unity of information—in an unity of 
contemplation—in the common surve 

of the same objects. It would not be 
enough (even if it were true) that all 
objects should be apprehended by all 
men’s faculties, and appreciated by all 
men’s feelings, in one and the same 
manner; foxy, in advanced state of 
society, the objects which fall under 
the survey of the several classes are 
always more or less diversified, and it 
becomes a question, not so much how 
men see, as, what it is that their cireum- 
stances or situation permit them to see? 
The inequality of information, and the 
inequality of horizon, thus existing in 
civilized life, are not less remarkable than 
its other concomitant, the inequality of 
fortune, nor less productive of the most | 
momentous consequences ! They sepa- 
rate man from man; they insure a di- 
versity of feelings ; they form a diver- | 
sity of opinion ; for, when individuals 
differ in their conclusions, what is more | 
important than to inquire, whether they 
do not differ, also, as to the nature and | 
extent of the facts of which they are in 
possession, or in the sentiments in which | 
they have been nurtured ? | 





know?” 


It is obvious, then, that to every one 
who is anxious to mould the character, | 
or to promote the well-being of men, or 
of nations—to the politician, the mo- | 


the professor of letters, the sciences, or | 
the arts, the general diffusion, to the | 
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taste, sentiment and reasoning, is, in 
every enlightened view of our common 
interests, the goal that we should inces- 
santly seek: itis the point from which, 
in the savage state, we first set out; 
and that to which, in the last result of 
our improvement, we are to promise 
ourselves to return: for perfect civi- 
lization is nothing more than refined 
mature, and all between the two ex- 
tremes is barbarism! In the savage 
state, men comparatively possess, and 
seem to think and feel, alike; in the 
civil state, so near an approach to 
equality can never be actually attained, 
but the nearer we reach to something of 
the kind the better. 

If all this is true, as regarding man 
in every part of the globe, how much 
more so in our own country, and since 
the invention of printing, where and 
when the stores of knowledge are no- 
minally, at least, open to all; where the 
conceit, if not the reality, of knowledge 
is become universal ; and where it suits 
the mercenary ends of traders in let- 
ters, or gratifies the zeal of ignorant 
zealots, to practice upon the unequal 
information enjoyed by the different 
classess of society, aggravated, as to 
the mischievous consequences of that 


inequality, by an unequal worldly 
condition, How many malignant opi- 


nions, and how many evil actions, arise 
only from poverty of instruction ¢— 
“ But Knowledge to theireyesher ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll !” 
Governed by these views, moral, 
political, and philosophical (but  has- 
tily, briefly, and imperfectly expres- 
sed), it fails to answer the purpose of 
the Proprietor of the LITERARY 
JOURNAL, if any circumstance has 
the effect of robbing it of that which 
was always ‘designed to be its essential 
characteristic, and its possession of 
which is his pride and earnest am- 
bition—its being a PAPER FOR 
ALL—a paper which, every Saturday 
morning, shall enter, at the same in- 
stant, the dwellings of those of all 
conditions of the community—the 
great and the small—the wealthy and 
the poor—the scholar and the most 
untaught artizan or labourer—the 
young and the old—the male and the 
female. But, at the commencement 
of the Quarterly Part completed in the 
preceding Number—for the cogent 
reasons then stated—some alteration 
became necessary, either in the ex- 
yense to be incurred in the conduct of 
this publication, or in the price to be 
affixed to it. An apprehension, that a 
reduction of the expense of conduct- 








ing the LITERARY JowRNAL—that is, 
areduction of the quantity of its con- 
tents—would be the alternative least 
acceptable to its readers, was suffered, 
on that occasion, to predominate in 
the mind of the Proprietor, aud hence, 
after much deliberation on the two 
courses which were open to him, he 
resolved on persevering in the quan- 
tity of the contents, but with an ad- 
vance of the price, of each Number, 
from SIXPENCE to NINEPENCE, As 
had been anticipated, this increase of 
the price was regarded as imma- 
terial by a great prgportiou of the 
readers of the LITERARY JOURNAL ; 
and it has been universally acknow- 
ledged that the price originally affixed 
was any thing but commensurate to 
the expense at which the publication 
was originally printed. When the 
price was thus increased, the seale of 
expense was increased also; and, 
hence, none were found to complain, 
that the charge was too great for the 
value. In the mean time, however, it 
has fallen within the knowledge of the 
Proprietor, that in very numerous in- 
stances, among those classes to which 
it is his more particular aim to recom- 
mend the LirERARY JOURNAL—the 
young, and those of slender purses-— 
the charge has had the effect of plac- 
ing its purchase absolutely above their 
reach, The result is, that he has re- 
solved on a second change; and, after 
accomplishing a small reduction in his 
expenses—he has restored the LirE- 
RARY JOURNAL to its original price 
of SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER, com- 
mencing with the Number of this day. 

Similar changes in the plan of a 
publication are sometimes viewed with 
discontent; but the Proprietor of 
the LITERARY JOURNAL relies on 
the absence of every sentiment of that 
description in the public mind. It is 
not unreasonable, that in this early 
stage of his publication, he should en- 
deavour to profit by experience. He 
is opening a new route, and he may 
hope to be excused if he has felt some 
uncertainty, while treading a path on 
which more have gone before him. 
He is endeavouring to adapt to popular 
use a publication devoted to the higher 
branches of literature, science, and 
the arts; the scheme is new, and 
has its apology in the circumstances 
of a new age: while so many are 
exerting themselves in conveying to 
the multitude the means of acquir- 
ing information, he is desirous of 
affording to that multitude the in- 
foymation which they are thus receiving 


—— ontitlih 
the means to inquire: while so many 
are teaching the multitude to read, hp 
is endeavouring to put in the way of 
that multitude what may be read—j 
not eminently usefully, at least emj. 
nently innocently —if not for the visible 
enlargement of public and private hap. 
piness, at least not for the palpable 
overthrow of both; at least not to tury 
the means of information into the wea. 
pon of ignorance—not to teach the 
educated multitude to sting the bosom 
in which it is fed and fostered. Such 
then, are his pretentions to the favour 
of the several classes of society—sue); 
are the objects, ef real or of imagined 
magnitude, which, in the publication of 
the LITERARY JOURNAL, he is fondly 
pursuing; with what solid claims to 
support he does not presume to insist, 
but certainly with a seriousness of in. 
tention from the merits of which no 
trivial peculiarities will be thought to 
detract ! 
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BRITISH GALLERY, PALL MALL. 


This Gallery with a Selection of the most Celebrated 
Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools, will be opened on Monday, April t2th. 

(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Aceper. 








SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


WHERE the Art of Design, in its most simple and 
specitic meaning—the Delineation of Objects, is taught 
on Correct principles. Possessing every requisite for the 
Study of the HUMAN FIGURE, and the various Branches 
of the FINE ARTS, aud forming an ElementaryiSchool 
for the Royal Academy, the Elgin Marbles, and British 
Institution. 

Terms may be known at No. 50, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, opposite the British Museum. 
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